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UNESCO—Cultural Road to Peace 


The effort to build a durable peace is taxing the statesmanship of the world, but the greatest obsta- 
cles are found to be in the minds and hearts of men. 


When the United Nations Charter was drafted the sev- 
eral governments concerned put their most vigorous efforts 
into creating machinery for preventing war. Inevitably 
attention focused chiefly on the Security Council. Even 
the Assembly was thought of mainly as a political instru- 
ment. The latter body has grown in importance, and 
attention has been drawn to it as a forum for the meeting 
of minds and the weighing of equities in relation to the 
affairs of the nations. As the importance of social and 
economic conditions in relation to peace has become more 
evident the Economic and Social Council has loomed 
larger in the United Nations picture. Through this body 
Unesco—the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization—is geared to the machinery of in- 
ternational peace and cooperation. 

Unesco is a sort of cultural international. It has a po- 
litical base, to be sure, for it is part of the structure cre- 
ated by the United Nations Charter and the governments 
of its member states participate actively in all its work. 
Yet its subject matter is not politics, but the cultural 
goods of men and nations—their intellectual, moral, sci- 
entific, artistic, and material concerns and achievements. 
In some sense then, Unesco affords a case study in the 
difficult but all-important problem of balancing political 
and non-political factors in the relations between peoples. 
In our time that balance is delicate, since concern for 
security invades even the most universal cultural inter- 
ests, and governments feel impelled to keep their hands 
on activities that would in more normal times be autono- 
mous. 

For this reason many persons have feared that Unesco 
agencies would inevitably become instruments of national 
policies rather than channels of communication and mu- 
tual helpfulness among peoples. It is, of course, too early 
to appraise the results of all the forces at work, but it 
seems fair to say that if a stable peace is one day arrived 
at, it will be the product of those forces now at work in 
Unesco which make for community among the nations. 


If there had been any illusion concerning the threat of 
political upheaval it was rudely dispelled at the fourth 
meeting of the General Conference of Unesco in Paris 
last fall. The proposal to extend further the activities of 
the Organization in Germany brought forth protests from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary—the members of 
the Organization that follow the Soviet lead. They main- 


tained that political division in Germany precluded cul- 
tural unity. They wanted to defer any attempt at forging 
cultural links with Western Germany. 

The incident was instructive. A walk-out occurred but 
it proved ineffective and after two defeats the dissident 
delegates subsided, at least for the time being. There is 
no such device as a cultural veto. The objectives of Unesco 
are the concern, not of politicians, but of peoples. They 
have been summarized in these words: “stimulation of 
world-wide efforts to wipe out illiteracy as a first step in 
raising the standards of living; the use of schools, li- 
braries, museums and mass media for the spread of knowl- 
edge; encouraging the interchange of ideas and cultural 
achievements; stimulating the cooperation of scientists 
and making available the results of their research; iden- 
tifying and helping to remove social, religious and racial 
tensions and combatting the prejudices and ignorance 
which hinder friendly relations.” The United Nations 
has requested Unesco to promote study of the entire UN 
organization. 


Unesco in Action 


Not infrequently the reaction to the mention of Unesco 
is one of uncertainty or bewilderment. Some of its proj- 
ects seem remote to the average person ; some seem vague ; 
again, some of its central concerns are better known in 
relation to other agencies. The much publicized Haitian 
project is an example of the first category; the move to 
abolish customs duties on books and other educational 
materials is an example of the second; and the Human 
Rights Declaration is an example of the third. When we 
talk about Unesco, people are sometimes made to think of 
everything in general but of nothing in particular. Reflec- 
tion should remind us, however, that a certain diffuseness 
characterizes most things that are important. Education 
is one of the most difficult terms to define, and so is re- 
ligion. Unesco is a spirit, a mood, a dynamic, of commu- 
nity which informs a variety of enterprises and transcends 
them all. 

From the outset Unesco has had a real problem aris- 
ing out of the fact that without seriously stretching its 
mandate—‘“to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations”—it could under- 
take a great variety of activities for which people every- 
where were clamoring and which were obviously plausible. 
During the past year or two the organization, under the 
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exceptionally energetic and inspiring leadership of M. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, the Director-General, has been shak- 
ing down its program in accord with more realistic pri- 
orities. Having been Foreign Minister and Minister of 
Education of Mexico, the Director-General brought a 
wealth of experience to his new office. The crucial task, 
however, has not been to lessen the number of items that 
figure in Unesco’s program, but to give them cohesiveness, 
logical consistency, administrative efficiency, and closer 
integration with the United Nations as a whole. That 
progress is being made in these respects is indicated by 
the comment made at the close of the Paris meeting by 
Sir John Maud, who made such a deep impression on 
American church leaders last year. He said: “I person- 
ally leave this Conference feeling happier about Unesco 
than I have felt since it was set up three years ago. It is 
doing a job, for all of us, and in the end it is going to 
make the world a definitely happier place—and a better 


” 


one. 
Some Concrete Achievements 


To those informed about modern missionary programs 
the Unesco agenda has a somewhat familiar look. Con- 
sideration has been given first to the material base for 
cultural achievement. Thus, reconstruction of educational, 
scientific and cultural institutions in war-devastated coun- 
tries was a prime concern, More than $214 million was 
secured for this purpose from voluntary groups in the 
United States in three years. The expedients used in- 
cluded “adoption” of overseas schools and universities by 
American institutions; sponsorship of students to re- 
ceive training here so that they can become better teach- 
ers, librarians, etc.; special aid by scientific and technical 
groups to their “opposite numbers” in other lands; col- 
lection of books of selected types, equipment and basic 
materials, particularly for use in elementary schools. 

The “pilot projects,” such as the one in Haiti men- 
tioned above, have seemed to many people to be a far cry 
from Unesco’s main job, but the results have been im- 
pressive. The essence of the cultural task is to inspire and 
assist people to help themselves. 

An exciting adventure is now in the making which the 
Unesco Courier describes in these words: “A new kind of 
desert war is on. It is not a battle of men against men, 
of weapons against weapons. It is a fight against the 
sands of the arid zones of the world. . . . What can be 
done now to reclaim these areas? This is the problem 
facing the nations of the world. As the Scientific body of 
the United Nations, Unesco has already begun to tackle 
it and is collecting information on reclamation research 
going on in the science outposts of the desert.” 

Of special interest to the churches is the program for 
combatting illiteracy in which the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America has so large an interest. A 
pattern for teacher preparation in this field is to be set 
this year with the establishment of a center near Mexico 
City. In this project the Organization of American States 
is collaborating with Unesco. The announcement states 
that “materials for anti-illiteracy campaigns will be pro- 
duced in the centre, including texts, wall charts, cartoons 
and diagrams, as well as film strips and scripts for cine- 
mas and radio use. Materials thus produced will be tested 
in actual field work.” 


Typical Unesco projects conducted last year were the 
international seminar on illiteracy in Brazil and the adult 
education seminar held in Mysore, India. A few sentences 
from Torres Bodet’s message to Mysore express the spirit 
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of the Unesco enterprise. “Too much has been said in 
the twentieth century about zones of enlightenment and 
zones of darkness, about progressive and backward areas, 
Humanity is one. So long as there is a single backward 
area, the whole earth will be backward and, as long as 
there is a single culturally dark zone, the whole earth will 
be in cultural darkness. In fact, though we may not re- 
alize it, we move forward like ships in convoy, at the 
speed of the slowest... . Two thirds of the human race 
live in fear of enslavement—enslavement by ignorance. 
Wherever any man suffers, there all humanity suffers.” 

Of wide application and great human interest are the 
various projects in “exchange of persons” which Unesco 
is undertaking both to stimulate and to coordinate. Here 
again the program has a familiar ring to church people. 
The Institute of International Education, in anticipation 
of the 1949 National Conference on Unesco at Cleveland, 
prepared for the State Department a pamphlet on this 
subject entitled One Road to Peace. Two paragraphs 
read as follows: 

“The exchange of people is vitally important. As peo- 
ple of one country get to know people of another country, 
their horizons are widened, their knowledge and under- 
standing increased. Parts of the world which were for- 
merly no more than a blur on the map are brought into 
clear focus. Citizens of various nations come to realize 
that the differences between them are not so great as the 
many interests and problems they have in common, and 
that they can work cooperatively to improve their lives. 
Barriers of misunderstanding and intolerance are broken 
down, and respect for differences in cultures is built up. 
A better informed public opinion is developed. 

“The foreign visitor whom you invite to your Thanks- 
giving dinner may become your life-long friend. Through 
that friend the customs of a country which seemed out- 
landish to you, or the actions of a government which 
seemed incomprehensible, are made understandable. You 
are strengthening the bonds of peace and adding to our 
stockpile of international friendships. Increased knowl- 
edge has economic results also, and can help to raise the 
living standards of the world. The American agricultural 
expert who goes to Brazil to teach and to demonstrate 
helps to increase the economic output of a great many 
people. The engineer who comes from Korea to study the 
harnessing of water power can play an important part in 
the development of his country and in bettering the lives 
of his countrymen.” 

A striking account is given of a student project at 
Bowdoin: “Undergraduate members of a fraternity at 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, worked out a 
very successful way of bringing students to their college. 
They told the president of the college that they would 
give free room and meals in their fraternity house to an 
undergraduate student from abroad if the college would 
provide his tuition. The college responded by offering 
free tuition not only to one but to twelve foreign students, 
provided the fraternities would give free board and lodg- 
ing to as many. This was agreed upon, and now eleven 
of the fraternities at Bowdoin are sponsoring foreign 
students under this project, known as the Bowdoin Plan.” 

Two university projects are described in the pamphlet 
as follows : 

“Students of Harvard University have carried out in 
Austria a successful project in international education, 
known as the Salzburg Seminar. They knew that the in- 
tellectuals of Europe wanted to learn more about our cul- 
ture, so they instituted summer seminars on American 
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civilization, A hundred men and women representing six- 
tee countries attended the first one. Some were profes- 
sors, some students, some former members of Allied 
undergrounds and armies, others former inmates of con- 
centration camps, three of them former members of the 
German army. Under the leadership of American pro- 
fessors who volunteered their services—‘outsiders’ to the 
tensions of Europe—these former enemies lived together 
in an informal, friendly atmosphere. Together they stud- 
ied and discussed the economics, literature, government, 
sociology and history of the United States. 

“Students at the University of Minnesota have worked 
out another type of summer project. Their students spend 
three months abroad studying specific economic, political 
and social problems of the country of their choice. Stu- 
dents who participate in this seminar are chosen a year in 
advance, so that they can prepare themselves by studying 
intensively the language and culture of the country. On 
their return from abroad they write and speak about their 
experiences and observations. This plan is known as the 
Student Project for Amity Among Nations (SPAN), 
and is being followed by students in nine Minnesota col- 
leges and universities.” 

A good example of exchange among rural populations 
is the International Farm Youth Exchange Project. 
“This originated among members of 4-H Clubs. It was 
financed by agricultural communities and friends of 4-H 
Club work and sponsored by the Cooperative Extension 
Services of State Colleges of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture which made the neces- 
sary arrangements abroad.” This project “enabled care- 
fully chosen young American farm men and women to 
spend several months on farms in Europe and young 
European farmers to do the same in this country. .. . 
In the summer of 1948 seventeen members of 4-H Clubs, 
from as many states, went to live on farms and visit 
agricultural institutions in seven countries—England, Fin- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Holland, France and_ Italy. 
Likewise, young farm boys of France, England and Den- 
mark have come to stay with farmers in this country.” 

American church agencies, Protestant and Catholic, are 
facilitating the study by German church leaders of social 
education and action in this country. This project is 
financed by the State Department and supervised by the 
National Conference of Christian and Jews. 

Of far-reaching importance may be the results of cur- 
rent Unesco-sponsored negotiations aimed at abolishing 
customs duties on educational materials. A draft audio- 
visual convention will be presented to the General Con- 
ference of the Organization to be held next month in 
Florence, Italy. Unesco’s copyright department has made 
an extensive study of national copyright laws with a view 
to the further removal of barriers to the free flow of 
educational and cultural materials. 

In the important matter of “technical assistance” to 
under-developed countries Unesco also has a hand. A 
resolution adopted at the Paris meeting last fall concern- 
ing criteria for selection of technical aid projects is worth 
quoting at length because of the light it throws on the 
issue, so controversial at present in this country, of the 
nature, purposes and limits of aid to foreign countries: 
“No absolute criteria can be laid down for general ap- 
plication. In determining whether a specific request for 


1 Unesco’s international handbook, Study Abroad (Vol. 2) re- 
ports 21,751 opportunities for foreign study, observation and re- 
search. New York 27, Columbia University Press, 1949, $1.25, 
paper. 
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technical assistance shall be granted, Unesco will be guided 
by a variety of factors. Clearly, a high priority should be 
accorded to those requests which reveal an intention by 
the requesting state to institute a scheme of economic 
development in which all the major aspects of a commu- 
nity’s welfare have been provided for, and in which due 
regard has been paid to social advancement and to the 
enhancement of the dignity and worth of the individual, 
Beyond this, factors such as the following, which are not 
listed in order of importance and some of which, in fact, 
conflict, will bear on Unesco’s decision: the direct rele- 
vance of Unesco’s proposed assistance to the objective of 
economic development, subject to the assurance that this 
economic development will bring with it greater well- 
being for the individual and the community ; the degree 
of need of the requesting country; its willingness to 
shoulder a fair share of the cost of the proposed assis- 
tance; its determination to carry the project through to a 
successful conclusion ; the practicability of the project and 
its prospects in terms of concrete results; the availability 
of adequate personnel and services to carry out the proj- 
ect; and the degree to which Unesco’s proposed services 
can be coordinated with services rendered to the same 
country by the United Nations and other Specialized 
Agencies.” 

Central in Unesco thinking has been the problem of 

education for international understanding. Attention has 
focused on textbook analysis and revision. This involves 
the time-honored—or dishonored—exercise of trying to 
“see ourselves as others see us.” The effort encounters 
great difficulty growing out of the fact that more knowl- 
edge of others does not necessarily mean an increase in 
goodwill, and the further difficulty that the line between 
understanding and approving a particular nation’s way of 
life is not always easy to draw. To no other aspect of 
Unesco’s program is the Judeo-Christian ethic more 
relevant. 
_ This is but a partial sketch of a program that extends 
into the natural and social sciences, the arts, and practi- 
cally every area of human interest. Basic to it all is the 
problem of communication, and especially the use of mass 
media. Unesco’s activities in the field of human rights 
are reserved for treatment below. 


Has Unesco a Philosophy? 


As many of our readers know there has been much dis- 
cussion, some of it heated, in Unesco circles over the 
question whether the Organization has, or should have, a 
philosophy, and if so, what philosophy. To date, the an- 
swer seems to be that no one philosophy is possible or 
desirable for the Organization. What is referred to here 
is an ultimate philosophy of life which comprehends the 
nature and destiny of man. The “working philosophy” 
of Unesco is, of course, democracy as a way of life. More 
strictly, it is democracy as conceived in the Western 
world. The main postulates are the equal and immeasur- 
able worth of persons and the free exercise of the inali- 
enable rights that inhere in personality. In religious terms 
men are equal in the sight of God; in secular terms they 
are equal before the law. 

Concerning the derivation of the worth of persons and 
the ultimate ground of values, as lively an argument can 
be had in Unesco circles as anywhere. Indeed, it has 
happened. Early in the history of the Organization, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, the first Director-General, sought to for- 
mulate a philosophy for it, expressed in what are called 
“humanistic” terms. (This does violence to the historical 
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meaning of the word humanism, but such is the way of 
words.) Dr. Huxley wished to exclude all particular 
philosophies represented by competing political and eco- 
nomic ideologies, and likewise those held by rival re- 
ligions. The result of this effort was described two years 
ago by Dr. Richard P. McKeon of the University of 
Chicago, an active leader in the Unesco movement from 
the beginning : 

“Dr. Huxley was doubtless surprised when his effort 
to avoid particularisms and rigidities was treated, both 
at the meeting of the Preparatory Commission and at the 
First Annual Session of the General Conference of Un- 
esco, as one more philosophy. Hindus, Thomists, and 
dialectical materialists, pragmatists, idealists, and positiv- 
ists, whether inspired by a like desire to avoid dogma and 
particularism or by their own aspirations to universality 
and their own convictions of adequacy and truth, could 
see no peculiar advantage in Dr. Huxley’s formulation of 
a philosophy for Unesco nor any reason for omitting it 
from the list of philosophies to be excluded. But although 
there was general agreement at Paris that Unesco should 
not have a philosophy in the sense of a formulated doc- 
trine, and although the philosophers assembled there were 
not disposed to urge the adoption of their own particular 
philosophies, they expressed a strong conviction of the 
basic importance of a philosophy for Unesco. Moreover, 
the philosophy section of Unesco has been able to function 
during the first year of Unesco’s existence effectively and 
without a sense of constraint due to the inhibition to de- 
velop a unique philosophy. Once this first fashion in 
which a philosophy can be developed and expressed— 
that is, by formulating an organized set of doctrines— 
and once this first fashion of spreading a philosophy— 
that is, by proof and persuasion—have been eliminated, 
the nature of the philosophic problem of Unesco emerges 
more clearly.” 

This problem is obviously important from the point of 
view of the churches and synagogues of America, which 
are urged to support Unesco. Two things, however, may 
well be kept in mind. First, religion has its own cleav- 
ages and controversies concerning what the essential be- 
liefs are. The ecumenical movement of the Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churches is characterized by many 
such differences. Secondly, the approach to a solution of 
this problem by religious bodies has been through work- 
ing together for presently shared objectives. 

In a recent and important book President Conant of 
Harvard has sought to clarify this philosophic issue with 
reference to American public education: 

“The question is repeatedly raised by the opponents of 
secular education: Is the secularization of education not 
the equivalent of accepting a purely scientific materialism 
as the national philosophy? The answer, I believe, is an 
emphatic no. Our public schools and our secular private 
institutions are not to be used as outposts for the propa- 
ganda warfare of any theological pressure group; and 
that includes those who crusade under the banner ‘All 
theology is meaningless.’ Furthermore, every shade of 
religious opinion in the United States, including no opin- 
ion, must accept the historical basis of our culture. 

“There can be no doubt that the Hebraic-Christian tra- 
dition with its emphasis on the sanctity of each human 
soul was one of the mainsprings of the development of 
democracy in this land of pioneers. This point has been 
made so often since the outbreak of World War II and 
documented so carefully that there is no need to reargue 
the case. There is further no doubt that it was militant 
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Protestantism which by and large made this tradition the 
basis for American democracy. But neither of these facts 
requires us to use our public schools as advance bases for 
an attack on any one of the forms of Catholicism or the 
many varieties of agnosticism or materialism. Where the 
study of philosophy borders on theology, all that is re- 
quired of the teacher is the presentation of the fact that 
within our culture there are many variants of one single 
ancient religious tradition ; that in foreign lands there are 
other vastly different theologies and cultures which to 
some degree are likewise represented here.”? 

Here is a prescription that amounts to definition of a 
working philosophy. Addressed to the educational situa- 
tion in America, it seems applicable in principle to that 
in which Unesco finds itself. As is the case with our 
school system Unesco must operate within the limits im- 
posed upon it regardless of what many may feel to be 
a deficit in its spirtual undergirding. 

Torres Bodet in his New Year’s message cut through 
philosophical cleavages with these words: “Fifty years 
ago our fathers stood at the threshold of the Twentieth 
Century. That was a time of progress and of belief in 
progress, and the eyes of all men looked forward to the 
future. But events were soon to dash their hopes. Twice, 
since then, war has plunged the world into bloodshed and 
horror... . 

“The wars of the Twentieth Century have, indeed, 
made things no better. But through suffering men have 
at least—and at last—learned the unity of human destiny. 
We have learned, by tragic experience, to believe what 
the philosophers had vainly attempted to teach us: that 
no man can save himself alone; that no class, no state, 
no race, no nation, can save itself alone. As Dostoievsky 
wrote: ‘We stand responsible for all things, before all 
men.’ The bullet which strikes down any man, even 
though he be our ‘enemy’, strikes us too. When he is lost, 
a part of ourselves is lost likewise. And the family he 
leaves behind him has lasting claims upon us.” 

Yet in its own way Unesco has a contribution to make 
to philosophic and religious thought in the areas of great- 
est tension. Unesco is not like some of our educational 
institutions an enterprise where religious discussion is 
taboo. Speaking at the Cleveland Unesco Conference last 
year Sir John Maud made his own declaration of faith 
that it is “possible to live in fellowship because we are 
sons of one Father, and because His nature and ours is 
to love. And I believe that we can /earn to live in fellow- 
ship because the power of the Spirit is here to work in 
us if we choose.” Then he added, “I don’t, of course, for 
one moment suggest that Unesco should adopt any such 
faith—Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, Hindu, Confu- 
cian or Marxist. I do suggest that if Unesco is to crown 
its present achievements and fulfill its promise, it must 
make increasing drafts upon the spiritual resources of 
men of all religions. That is necessary to sustain us 
through the frustration and disillusionment that any man 
of good will must expect today.” 

Relatively little attention has been given to the volume, 
published only last year, of addresses made at the first 
session of Unesco at the Sorbonne in Paris.* In the In- 
troduction Stephen Spender notes the element of conflict: 
“There are passages of passion, of violence even, which 
at first glance seem hardly suitable to the detachment of 


2 James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided World. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949, $3.75. 


8 Reflections on Our Age. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. $4.50. 
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the aims of Unesco. Yet an international organization 
can, if it is to be strong and real, only be born within the 
turbulence and controversy of each nation. Otherwise it 
will tend to become an international academy or bureau- 
cracy.” 

But in this kind of intellectual inquiry the attitude is 
never one of “take it or leave it.” Rather it might be 
expressed thus: “We who are bent on working together 
must understand each other’s most cherished beliefs.” 

The Sorbonne series begins with a lecture by the late 
Emmanuel Mounier, a Catholic philosopher, who calls 
our time “an apocalyptic age.” He tries to effect a balance 
between optimism and pessimism : 

“There are people who like to see the Christian attitude 
in the modern world as what they call active pessimism. 
That is, indeed, our philosophy for bad times; but I think 
that more light is thrown on Christianity if one defines it 
as tragic optimism. It excludes both gloomy propheticism 
and vestry-room heartiness. . .. The parable of the wheat 
and the tares thus remains beyond doubt the truest symbol 
of the Christian view of history. A rank harvest does, 
it is true, develop through the ages, to make barren man- 
kind’s utopias; that is the part of Christian Pessimism. 
But beyond these sad fields the kingdom of God arises 
perpetually, with slow, irresistible force.” 

Writing on “The Claims of Philosophy”, Professor 
A. J. Ayer makes this contention : 

“No more than the scientist is the philosopher specially 
privileged to lay down the rules of conduct, or to prescribe 
an ideal form of life. If he has strong opinions on these 
points, and wishes to convert others to them, his philoso- 
phical training may give him a certain advantage in put- 
ting them persuasively; but, whether or not the values 
that he recommends are found to be acceptable, it is not 
from his philosophy that they can derive their title to 
acceptance. His professional task is done when he has 
made the issues clear. For in morals and in politics, at 
the stage where politics becomes a matter of morals, there 
is no repository of truth to which only the learned few 
have access. The question how men ought to live is one 
to which there is no authoritative answer. It has to be 
decided by each man for himself.” This position conforms 
closely to that of Protestant Christianity. 

Of opposite import is the argument of Joliot-Curie, who 
finds that “pure scientific knowledge brings us peace of 
mind, by ridding us of superstitions, freeing us from in- 
visible terrors, and giving us an increasingly exact aware- 
ness of our position in the universe. Science is also—and 
this is one of its highest claims—a fundamental element 
of unity between the thoughts of men scattered all over 
the globe. In my opinion, there is no other human activity 
in which agreement among men is always so surely 
achieved. Scientific observation produces the same intel- 
lectual reactions, whatever may be the longitude or lati- 
tude.” This, on the other hand, from a religious point of 
view, comprises both truth and error. 

Radhakrishnan pleads in this Unesco series for a 
cleansing religion in words not unfamiliar to American 
ears today: 

“The hope which sustained men of good will in the last 
war that it was the war to end all wars is now abandoned 
by common consent. Our minds are stunned almost to 
insensibility by the calamities which have crashed upon 
the world. We have failed to develop a formative philoso- 
phy capable of resisting secular and nationalist creeds 
which are the disease of the modern world. ... 

“We are not so clear today that man is inherently good, 
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and if a choice between good and evil is offered to him, 
he will choose the good. We are more inclined to prefer 
the evil and regard it as good. The progress of the world 
is balked by our unruly wills and affections. The germs 
of war are not in politics or economics. They lie in our- 
selves, in our racial pride, our lust for power.” 

How like some contemporary Protestant theology! A 
solemn warning is sounded in the chapter by William G. 
Carr of the National Education Association. We must 
not suppose, he says, “that the price of peace has now 
been paid in full, even by the costly sacrifices of the Sec- 
ond World War. Peace is not for sale in perpetuity at 
any price. The war made only the first payment; the 
instalments fall due inexorably every year and every day 
from now on. Laxity in paying those instalments will 
surely result in the loss of the commodity itself; perhaps 
without any option on still another chance to buy it back.” 

In the concluding lecture of the series Julian Huxley 
attempts a restatement of the doctrine of progress. That 
concept is sharply attacked by contemporary theologians, 
and in the judgment of many the events of recent years 
have made it a bit ridiculous. Not so with Mr. Huxley, 
nor, it seems, with the majority of educators and social 
scientists. Mr. Huxley sees a via media between the idea 
of progress as “pure myth” and the conception of in- 
evitable progress, at which most contemporary criticism 
is aimed. He insists that progress is a social fact but he 
points out that whereas biological evolution was guided 
by natural selection man is dependent upon his own in- 
telligence to effect social improvement. Without any ap- 
peal to cosmic assurance, he says, “given the present 
state of the human race, its thirst for knowledge and 
betterment, and the extent of its accumulated tradition, 
I regard it as almost certain that some degree of progress 
must for some time inevitably continue to occur.” He 
believes that the doctrine of progress both consoles man 
and exhorts him to effort: “we can be guided and we 
can be warned; we can be given an enduring foundation, 
and also a goal. Our acceptance of the fact of progress 
and our understanding of the doctrine of progress them- 
selves constitute the major prerequisite of our further 
progress.” A useful statement, however we may ap- 
praise it. 

Human Rights 


Unesco is throwing much of its energy into education 
with reference to the Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations in 1948. A special contri- 
bution of Unesco, however, to this project was the pre- 
liminary gathering of opinions from thinkers throughout 
the world concerning the content of such a declaration. 
The results are now published in the volume, Human 
Rights, Comments and Interpretations* It begins with 
an extraordinary letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Dr. 
Huxley, which has since been quoted with much effect. 
“T learnt,” he says, “from my illiterate but wise mother 
that all rights to be deserved and preserved came from 
duty well done. Thus the very right to live accrues to us 
only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world. 
From this one fundamental statement, perhaps it is easy 
enough to define the duties of Man and Woman and 
correlate every right to some corresponding duty to be 
first performed. Every other right can be shown to be a 
usurpation hardly worth fighting for.” 

Professor McKeon points out that today two contrary 
assumptions confront each other; one, that mankind is 


4New York 27, Columbia University Press, 1949. $3.75. 
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being divided or will be divided into two worlds on the 
basis of conflicting ideologies ; the other, that cooperation 
for common ends will continue to be possible “in a single 
world of shared values.” Perhaps this opposition is even 
sharper now than when these words were written. He 
points out also that there is fundamental opposition “‘be- 
tween those who hold that the preservation of civil and 
political rights is basic even to the establishment of eco- 
nomic and social rights and those who hold that, unless 
economic and social rights are first secured, civil and 
political rights are an empty sham and pretence.” 

Professor Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago 
points up the opposition, in the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, between Mr. Ribnikar of Yugoslavia, with his em- 
phasis on social and economic rights, which require posi- 
tive action by the state, and Mr. Malik of Lebanon, with 
his emphasis on free speech, freedom of conscience, and 
the like, which restrain action by the state. He thinks 
the reluctance of states to recognize the second category 
is due to fear that such a course will hamper the pursuit 
of national security. Hence, “confidence that the United 
Nations can assure security to all States may be a condi- 
tion for the effective implementation of human rights.” 

John Lewis, editor of Modern Quarterly, London, for- 
merly a Presbyterian minister, makes a frank defense of 
the new democracy of the Soviet sphere. Russia has dis- 
covered a new freedom, namely, “freedom from exploita- 
tion.” No state, he argues, can tolerate activities which 
are aimed at its own destruction. The repression that 
exists is “a linuited repression, which does not apply at all 
to ordinary people.” The inclusion in a Unesco volume 
of an exposition of views which run counter to Western 
democratic conceptions illustrates Unesco’s concern—one 
might say passion—for the “free flow of ideas.” The 
Soviet Union is not a member of Unesco. 

‘The late Harold Laski wrote that “the great declara- 
tions of the past are a quite special heritage of Western 
civilization, that they are deeply involved in a Protestant 
bourgeois tradition, which is itself an outstanding aspect 
of the rise of the middle class to power, and that, though 
their expression is universal in its form, the attempts at 
realization which lie behind that expression have too 
rarely reached below the level of the middle class.” A 
sober note enters his discussion when he says, “An in- 
ternational declaration of human rights must .. . take 
serious account of the fate of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
which was introduced with an enthusiasm only surpassed 
by the contempt with which it was ignored by its signa- 
tories after the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War.” 
He warns against a declaration which runs “too far ahead 
of the probable practice of governments.” This is highly 
relevant to discussion of the Human Rights Convention. 

Pierre Tielhard de Chardin, a Jesuit writer, is con- 
cerned with the maximum of personal development. “The 
whole difficulty is to regulate the phenomenon in such a 
way that human totalization is carried out, not under the 
influence of an external mechanizing compression, but 
through inner harmonization and sympathy.” In its own 
interest society must “tend to create around the individu- 
als it comprises the most favorable environment for the 
full physical and psychical development of what is most 
original in each of these individuals.” 

A remarkable passage occurs in a chapter by Sergius 
Hessen, a Polish professor. “It would be easy to show,” 
he writes, “that this modern idea of democracy is deeply 
rooted in the new attitude which Christianity has brought 
into the world. This is true not only historically but also 
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philosophically. The three principles which form an un- 
stable equilibrium within the idea of democracy are but 
three aspects of the ‘greatest’ (I Corinth., 13, 13) of 
Christian virtues—charity. For charity, indeed, presumes 
equality. Under this aspect of equality it is more than 
mere pity or compassion. It is a relation or rather a tie 
—the tie of love—between equals. True charity excludes 
every patronizing condescension. It aspires rather to 
make the fellow-creature who is the subject of our loving 
activity a free being, no more in need of our help and 
standing firmly on its own feet. This is a task much more 
difficult than merely satisfying a need, or stilling a pain 
or even a grief, which is the objective of so-called phi- 
lanthropy. True charity is an ‘active love’ (Dostoievsky) 
whose objective is the liberty of the fellow-creature. It 
is the love of this concrete ‘neighbor,’ not of an abstract 
ideal man. This neighbor may be a sinner, he may ‘stink,’ 
as Ivan Karamazov says. Charity excludes all contempt, 
even the slightest disgust. For he who loves his neighbor 
feels his own responsibility even for the sins of his fel- 
low-creature.” 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale notes that “often 
in the religious field, because of a freedom to believe any 
faith, there tends to arise a culture in which people have 
no deep-going convictions about anything. In short, the 
price of a society rooted in the traditional modern bill of 
rights has tended to be a culture of laissez-faire busi- 
nessmen’s values, with all the other values and aspirations 
of mankind left anaemic and spiritually and ideologically 
unsustained.” He suggests a limit of tolerance of differ- 
ences within a society: “an adequate bill of rights must 
guarantee the type of world in which there can be many 
ideologies ; yet not even a catholic bill of rights can sup- 
port a contradiction. For contradictories cannot be em- 
braced. This means that an adequate bill of rights must 
both guarantee a world with a plurality of differing values 
and guarantee also a procedure by means of which peo- 
ples and nations can and must pass beyond their present 
ideologies when these ideologies are so mutually contra- 
dictory as to threaten the peace of the world.” Obviously 
this defines a central problem for democracy—and for 
Unesco. 

Aldous Huxley strikes a note familiar to those who 
know his writings: “The socialist rulers of welfare states 
may imagine that they and their successors will be im- 
mune to the corrupting influence of the enormous powers 
which total war and mounting population pressure have 
forced upon them; but there is, unfortunately, no reason 
to suppose that they will prove to be exceptions to the 
general rule.” Likewise Professor I. L. Kandel of Colum- 
bia University epitomizes much of his own thinking in a 
terse sentence: “When the pendulum began to shift from 
an emphasis on discipline, indoctrination, and authori- 
tarianism to an emphasis on freedom, it was too often 
forgotten that freedom is a conquest and that education 
for freedom of any kind demands a type of discipline in 
learning to appreciate the moral consequences of one’s 
actions.” 

The Unesco committee which sponsored this project 
records its belief “that science and the arts should com- 
bine to serve alike peace and the well-being, spiritual as 
well as material, of all men and women without discrimi- 
nation of any kind” and “that, given goodwill between na- 
tions, the power is in their hands to advance the achieve- 
ment of this well-being more swiftly than in any previ- 
ous age.” 

The United Nations requested Unesco to promote 
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study of the Human Rights Declaration. The symposium 
just reviewed suggests that agreement upon certain com- 
mon values, here expressed in terms of “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms,” sets the stage for serious, sus- 
tained and respectful discussion of issues that sharply 
divide men on cultural and creedal lines. There is so 
much difference as to make the exchange provocative, but 
enough agreement to make “mutual response” rewarding. 
Here is one expression of the “intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind,” 


The United States and Unesco 


Pursuant to a provision in the Constitution of Unesco, 
the U. S. National Commission for Unesco was estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1946. Of its 100 members, 
60 are nominated by voluntary organizations representing 
the major areas of educational, scientific, and cultural 
activities. Forty members represent federal and state 
governments and the public at large. Up to this time the 
U. S. Commission is the most vigorous of all such na- 
tional bodies. Its eighth meeting is convening in Wash- 
ington as this account is published. The Commission is 
undertaking to stimulate the various agencies represented 
by its membership to engage in appropriate activities in 
support of the Unesco program. 

The executive work of the National Commission is 
done by the Unesco Relations Staff of the State Depart- 
ment. A biennial national conference brings the program 
of the Organization and related activities of the United 
Nations to the attention of the American public. State 
Unesco Councils have been organized in ten states. 


Unesco and the Churches 


It will be apparent from the foregoing account that 
Unesco’s program is related to that of the churches at 
many points. The churches have been heavily involved 
in relief and reconstruction programs—notably in Church 
World Service; in the study of the United Nations and 
its various specialized agencies—particularly the work of 
the Commission on Human Rights; in efforts to relieve 
racial tensions; and in the sympathetic study of the re- 
ligions of other peoples. Indeed, to leaders in missionary 
work and in church movements for peace and world order 
some of Unesco’s program may even seem elementary. 
The fact that efforts toward world peace are already flow- 
ing through many church channels leads some people to 
question the need for additional channels. To such ques- 
tioning the answer of the National Commission would be, 
first, that one of its main concerns is to re-enforce and 
bring into constructive relationship all existing peace ef- 
forts; and secondly, that the churches and synagogues of 
America are a great potential resource in a variety of 
activities that are secular in character but are nevertheless 
expressions of ethical and spiritual impulse which organ- 
ized religion seeks to create. 

The section on religion of the regional Unesco confer- 
ence held in Denver in 1947 adopted a statement that is 
relevant to the problem of relating the churches to the 
Unesco enterprise. It reads in part: 

“We reaffirm our faith in religion as the most secure 
foundation for world community. But we also insist on 
the right of every man and nation to his (or its) own 
philosophy, of whatever religious complexion, or whether 
avowedly religious or not, provided only that it falls 
within the framework of a sincere devotion to the free- 
dom, the brotherhood and the welfare of all men. For 
only in this way, we are convinced, can we remain true 
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to the Unesco ideal; and we urge all religious people to 
apply these principles to whatever specific cases of tension 
between peoples may occur.” 

Among the constructive suggestions that have been 
made concerning relations between religious organizations 
and the National Commission are these: 


(1) That the National Commission establish a panel 
on “the contribution of religious organizations to the pur- 
poses and program of Unesco and of the Commission.” 
Such a panel, constituted so as to be as representative as 
possible of religious groups and agencies, would continu- 
ously explore the possibilities of cooperation in efforts 
toward international understanding and goodwill. 

(2) That the various religious bodies consider the pos- 
sibility of playing an active role in the work of the Na- 
tional Commission. This would be a special phase of a 
problem which the churches are continually studying, 
namely, the relation of the church to community life. It 
involves making explicit what is implicit in the social 
gospel and social justice movements. 

(3) That meetings under Unesco auspices be held in 
churches and synagogues for the purpose of relating lay- 
men to the worldwide movement for peace. 

(4) That the churches participate more actively in the 
“exchange of persons” program, which is in a peculiar 
way an expression of that spiritual motive which the 
churches seek to foster. 

Senator William Benton, who has been one of the most 
active leaders in the Unesco movement, has recently called 
for a “Marshall Plan of Ideas,” and an “intellectual air- 
lift between Berlin and the Mississippi.” Surely there is 
equal need for a spiritual airlift between the churches of 
America and every agency, everywhere, that is working 
for human freedom and a richer life for mankind. 


A Statement Concerning UNESCO 


The following statement was made by the editor of this 
SERVICE to the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches on March 21. It is printed here by re- 
quest. 


I have asked the privilege of making a statement to you 
concerning my service as Protestant representative, named 
by the Federal Council, on the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco—the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. While the vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, Mrs. Douglas Horton, as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Commission, has had a closer relationship to it than I, 
my responsibility is that of a designated Protestant rep- 
resentative on that body. Through the operation of a 
salutary principle of limited tenure my term of office ends 
with the annual meeting of the Commission in April of 
this year. I have thought it appropriate, therefore, to 
express to you at this time my judgment concerning the 
importance of the program of Unesco and the need for a 
closer relationship to the National Commission on the 
part of the Protestant churches. 

As you know, Unesco is one of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, related to it through the Economic 
and Social Council. It has its headquarters in Paris. The 
National Commission was established by act of Congress, 
pursuant to Article 57 of the United Nations Charter. The 
purpose of Unesco is to kindle in the hearts of the peo- 
ples of the earth an active will to peace and to that end a 
sense of universal kinship, of world community, that will 
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make possible a politics and a diplomacy of peace rather 
than of war. As the Preamble to Unesco’s Constitution 
puts it “a peace based exclusively upon the political and 
economic arrangements of governments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sin- 
cere support of the peoples of the world,” and “the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” Unesco has 
high faith in human beings when, in the words of Wood- 
row Wilson, they are “fully informed and free to act.” 
Hence Unesco has stressed the improvement of educa- 
tional standards and of living conditions throughout the 
world, acceptance of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the “free flow” of ideas and of information 
across national boundaries. It has emphasized scientific 
and cultural cooperation, the reduction of racial and re- 
ligious tensions, and education for international under- 
standing. 

That the genius of the Unesco enterprise gives it close 
kinship in spirit and purpose with the Christian churches 
may be illustrated by words spoken by delegates to the 
most recent General Conference of the organization held 
in Paris last year. Said M. Georges Bidault, of the French 
delegation, “‘it is necessary for us all, assembled here from 
so many different countries, to try to know one another; 
it is perhaps more difficult to love each other when we 
know each other, but love without knowledge is a less 
hardy growth.” Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr told the Confer- 
ence: “There are people who would create world com- 
munity through constitutional means alone, or primarily 
so. When they become conscious of the fact that laws do 
not enforce themselves, they dream up a world police 
force by which they are going to enforce this law. But 
unfortunately, even a police force cannot enforce law, if 
there is not a community that wants to obey it. If there 
is not an integral community the police power is effective 
only upon a recalcitrant minority, and it is a significant 
thing that behind the very power of a state there is not 
merely law and its police power, but the authority of the 
community itself, its willing and implicit acceptance of 
certain standards of justice. The community comes first.” 

I have emphasized the distinctive purposes of Unesco 
because they are so much in line with the social and ethi- 
cal objectives of the churches and because I feel that in 
our very proper preoccupation with the politics of peace 
we churchmen have not given sufficient attention to the 
cultural foundations of peace. None of the sixty national 
voluntary organizations represented in the National Com- 
mission for Unesco has, I think, evidenced a more sus- 
tained interest in world peace and universal brotherhood 
than have our churches. But I venture to suggest that 
we need to rethink the problem of relating organized re- 
ligion to those movements and activities, prevailingly 
secular in character, which are aimed at building world 
community. 

Some of you know that I have written and spoken a 
good deal in opposition to the prevalent secularism which 
tends to divorce the common life from religious tradition 
and motivation. Unesco is frankly secularist in that the 
common denominator of its fifty-three member countries 
does not include specific religious assumptions or com- 
mitments. The prevailing philosophy in Unesco is “hu- 
manistic” in the contemporary limited sense of that term 
—not in its historic sense. At the same time, the U. S. 
National Commission not only includes representatives of 
the churches but invites the direct influence of organized 
religion. It wants our moral support, though it is unable 
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to acknowledge any religious creed. In this situation, 
which is characteristic of our time, I think it is possible 
to see a challenge to the religious forces to develop a more 
adequate strategy on what might be called the cultural 
front. 

The problem is well illustrated in the recently published 
Unesco symposium on Human, Rights. In the Introduc- 
tion, the eminent Catholic lay philosopher, Jacques Mari- 
tain, relates that at a meeting of a Unesco National Com- 
mission, during a discussion of human rights, “someone 
expressed astonishment that certain champions of violent- 
ly opposed ideologies had agreed on a list of those rights, 
‘Yes,’ they said, ‘we agree about the rights but on condi- 
tion that no one asks us why.’ That ‘why’ is where the 
argument begins.” 

There is, says M. Maritain, “a kind of plant-like for- 
mation and growth of moral knowledge and moral feeling, 
in itself independent of philosophic systems and the ra- 
tional justifications they propound, even though there is 
a secondary interaction between them and itself.” This 
is not the language of compromise. “God forbid,” says 
M. Maritain, “that I should say it does not matter to 
know which of the two is right! It matters essentially.” 
But, he adds, “the fact remains that, on the practical ex- 
pression of this charter, they are in agreement and can 
formulate together common principles of action.” This, I 
submit, is the voice of realistic Christian statesmanship— 
more significant, perhaps, because it is a lay voice. 

In my experience on the National Commission I have 
been impressed, as the other representatives of religious 
groups have been, with the contrast between the secular 
framework within which Unesco operates and that within 
which we in this room think and work. I think this con- 
trast has been disturbing to all who have represented the 
Christian Church in Unesco circles, including officials of 
the World Council of Churches which, with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, has a consultative relationship 
to Unesco through the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. But I have come to feel that a 
pressing need of our time is to find a way to bring the 
resources of religion to bear much more significantly 
upon secular enterprises and movements which by their 
very nature cannot make explicit any of our theological 
assumptions. I venture to suggest that such an effort 
should be a major aspect of Christian strategy in the years 
ahead, and that Unesco affords the most conspicuous op- 
portunity for it on a global scale. In some sense the 
National Commission for Unesco might be called a secu- 
lar missionary enterprise. It is promoting the kind of 
activities in which our churches, with their schools, their 
hospitals and their agricultural missions, have pioneered. 
Let us not be oblivious of good works because they are 
done without benefit of ritual. 

Specifically I am recommending that this Executive 
Committee undertake to devise procedures whereby our 
constituent bodies and the councils of churches to which 
we are related may be continuously informed about Un- 
esco’s program for building world community and en- 
couraged to participate in the activities of the National 
Commission. In other words, I am urging that without 
abating any of our concern for the politics of peace and 
our interest in the U.N. General Assembly and Security 
Council, we parallel our activities in that area with a sus- 
tained effort to help build the economic and cultural foun- 
dations of peace through Unesco and the Economic and 
Social Council. 


F, Ernest Johnson. 
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